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TEACHING HOW TO THINK 
WITHOUT TEACHING 
WHAT TO THINK 


Any consideration of the content of education, at 
a time when the economic and political atmosphere 
is full of propaganda, must sooner or later deal with 
problems of differentiating between teaching and in- 
doctrination. Some psychologists and educators main- 
tain that it is psychologically, if not otherwise, im- 
possible to make a differentiation of this kind. The 
point is sometimes stated by saying that you cannot 
teach a person how to think without at the same time 
teaching him what to think. If this is true then there 
is much self-delusion in American educational aims— 
and considerable lost motion in educational methods or 
practices. Self-delusion and waste always weaken a 
civilization, and the present is a time when a demo- 
cratic country needs to scrutinize any weakness that 
may exist in its institutions, particularly those institu- 
tions which are as important as the schools in mould- 
ing or stabilizing the social structure from generation 
to generation. 

Perhaps one reason why it may appear to be im- 


By 
H. H. PUNKE 
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possible to teach a person how to think without teach- 
ing him what to think is that methods of thinking can- 
not to taught or developed without the use of content. 
A technique of how to think cannot be taught in a 
vacuum; one cannot think unless he thinks about 
something. Hence, if one person is trying to teach 
another how to think or how to improve his thinking, 
the teacher must use specifie facts and situations as 
data or content to illustrate the steps involved and to 
establish landmarks to signify the progress made in 
the thinking process. For example, if one considers 
the type of thinking which Dewey and others have 
described as being involved in problem solving, he 
notes that the first step concerns a clear recognition 
of what the problem or source of difficulty is. If a 
problem is to be defined, it must be defined in terms of 
some content, that is, in terms of some facts, rela- 
tionships, and previous knowledge. This is because 
meaning is a relationship phenomenon; any datum 
has meaning only in relation to other data. Likewise 
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the formulation and checking of hypotheses regarding 
a solution are in terms of some content. This con- 
tent is determined by the nature of the content or 
relationships out of which the problem arose. Appli- 
cation of the tested hypothesis which constitutes the 
solution to the problem is also in terms of content— 
the same content as that which determines the na- 
ture of the problem. Thus throughout its course the 
technique or method used in problem solving is tied 
to content, to specifie data. However, since the valid- 
ity of the specifie data can be checked and proved or 
disproved, no particular problem is likely to arise in 
regard to the validity of the data, but rather in regard 
to the interpretations, theories, and concepts which are 
formulated from the data. 

The crux of the matter is: to what extent does the 
particular content which is used in teaching a method 
of thinking or analysis determine the extent to which 
the method will be anchored and restricted to the par- 
ticular content which was used illustratively in the 
teaching process? If a person conceives of only a 
single set of facts or conditions as illustrating a prin- 
ciple, whether it is in problem solving or elsewhere, 
then whenever he thinks of that principle he will 
always think of that set of facts or conditions since 
they were associated in the process of learning or 
“psychological conditioning” and tend thereafter to 
be associated, unless some other learning breaks up the 
association. It is in this sense that teaching how to 
think cannot be separated psychologically from teach- 
ing what to think. 

Perhaps the point ean be clarified through an illus- 
tration of the way in which a young child develops 
number concepts. For example, in learning what five 
means, a child usually first experiences five objects of 
some kind—five people, oranges, or marbles. If every 
time the child counts to five in his learning process, or 
has some other experience with the quantity five, it 
is five objects of the same kind, i.e., five marbles, then 
to him five does not mean five items of any possible 
kind but means only five marbles. The process of 
separating “fiveness” from marbles is what is called 
generalization—giving five a general quantitative 
meaning apart from objects of any particular kind. 
Separation is achieved by first giving the child ex- 
perience with several situations in which the quantity 
five is included—as five marbles, five kittens, five 
chairs, five plates, ete—and showing him that the idea 
of five or fiveness does not have to be confined to any 
one item. When learning has reached this generalized 
level, the child ean think in terms of five without its 
having to be associated with any of the specifie objects 
that played a part in his learning process. When this 
stage is reached it seems legitimate to say that he has 
been taught how to think in terms of five but is free 
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in regard to what he will think about it, that is, free, 
relative to the situations or implications in which he 
will use that bit of quantitative learning. 

The principle of learning embodied in the fore- 
going illustration seems to apply to practically any 
concept that is learned or developed. However, ref- 
erence to a more intricate concept might be helpful— 
for example, the concept of a democratic social order. 
If a youth’s conception of democracy is developed en- 
tirely through a study of the machinery for repre- 
sentative government and for selecting public officials, 
as provided for by law in this country and as set 
forth in many of the earlier textbooks in civies, for 
him Ameriean democracy will mean a_ theoretical 
understanding of that machinery. His understanding 
or conception of democracy will include no reference 
to such matters as equality of educational opportunity 
among the people generally, opportunity for employ- 
ment and related forms of economic participation and 
stability, private versus public control of natural re- 
sources and the means of production, colonial policy 
and the relationship of technologically backward 
areas to world peace, or the furthering of democratic 
principles through international co-operation. With 
“democracy” as with “fiveness,” the general idea or 
understanding is developed through expanding the 
learning experience beyond the specific instance. By 
showing how the same principle or general idea ap- 
plies in several situations, the principle gradually 
comes to have meaning of its own apart from or 
abstracted from the various specifie instances. 

It is obviously more difficult to develop the general 
concept of democracy than the concept of fiveness, 
because more varied ramifications of meaning or rela- 
tionship are possible. However, if the teacher who is 
trying to develop a concept of democracy in youth 
has in his own background ineluded only a very lim- 
ited experience with democracy—in government or 
some other area—he cannot develop a comprehensive 
concept in the youth whom he tries to educate. In 
his case the teaching of democracy will be restricted 
to the few implications that the teacher knows. In 
situations of this kind teaching how to think about 
a democratie social order will probably be tied up 
intimately with teaching what to think about it. 

Perhaps a further level of generalization should be 
considered, In several respects, techniques of how to 
think about a democratic social order are the same as 
techniques of how to think about the ignition system 
of a motor, the interaction of chemicals in paint, the 
conditions under which constitutes a human 
nutrient, or the relationship of interest rates to volume 
In each of these situations some form 


iron 


of bank loans. 
of causal relationship exists among a group of facts, 
and by analysis and experimentation it is possible 
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to gain more and more information concerning the 
nature of that relationship in each instance. Thus 
the method of attack on problems, the experimental 
or scientific method, is an element common to each of 
these situations. By seeing its application in numer- 
ous situations, this method has come to have inde- 
pendent meaning for the learner apart from any spe- 
cifie situation in which it has been recognized in the 
past. Thus the learner has been taught how to think 
by means of the scientific method without being taught 
what he must think about when he uses that method. 

From the foregoing paragraphs it appears that 
teaching one how to think is psychologically insepa- 
rable from teaching him what to think only when 
the thinking is carried on in a very restricted sphere. 
It is to be assumed that in every learning situation 
the background and scope of the pupil will be more 
restricted than that of the teacher. If such is not the 
case, the particular teacher concerned could not teach 
that particular pupil much in the specifie situations 
at hand. Hence it is restriction of background and 
outlook at the teacher level that is most important 
in the present connection. 

It seems apparent that many teachers have not 
developed their information and understanding to the 
point of the comprehensive general application of 
concept and interpretation suggested in earlier para- 
graphs, but only to the point of seeing the application 
of general principles or concepts in a few settings. 
The extent of this intelleuctual provincialism on the 
part of a teacher determines largely the extent to 
which that teacher will be unable to teach students 
how to think without, rather unconsciously, indoctri- 
nating those pupils in what to think. The more com- 
plex the economie, political, moral, technical, or other 
problems and relationships at which teaching effort 
is made, the more restrictive the provincialism and 
hence the more extensive the indoctrination will prob- 
However, the fact that we have to date 
not been able to prepare and hold in the schools any 
substantial body of teachers who know enough about 
the present-day world so as to be able to lead children 
and youth into a comprehensive understanding of gen- 
eral concepts and relationships concerning that world, 


ably be. 


but only teachers who can develop no more than a 
limited understanding shackled to the few specific 
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items of content which the teacher is able to muster 
in trying to explain those concepts, does not mean that 
the process of teaching a person how to think must 
necessarily include teaching him what to think. 

If the United States can develop and retain in the 
schools a more comprehensively prepared teaching 
staff, the nation will no doubt move in the direction of 
making it clear that teaching how to think does not 
involve intellectual enslavement concerning what to 
think. The fact that in most countries at the present 
time the groups which strive to gain or to retain a 
fairly rigid control over the schools do not want 
children and youth to develop a comprehensive under- 
standing of democracy or of other concepts such as 
those suggested in the preceeding discussion is indeed 
an important sociopolitical fact, but one that cannot 
be dealt with in this article. The welfare of the gen- 
eral run of the population will not be improved by 
psychologists and educators furnishing ammunition 
for such groups by trying to make it look as though 
the basic structure of the human brain and nervous 
system, with related principles and techniques of 
learning, is such that the individual cannot develop 
his intellect or his capacity to think without at the 
same time becoming enslaved to use that intellect on 
certain subject matter with his arrival at certain more- 
or-less foregone conclusions. 

The prospect that this country during the next 
decade or so will develop a teaching staff for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, which has the com- 
prehensive background of understanding suggested, 
seems dim. With the current war atmosphere, in- 
creases in school enrollment, and obsolescence without 
adequate replacements and expansions of plants, 
equipment, and staffs, the immediate prospects are 
for further deterioration in educational opportunity 
rather than for improvement. However, this deteri- 
oration should not be stimulated by educators, or an 
inferior level of achievement accepted as normal and 
permanent or as the result of psychological limitations 
which are inherent in the learning process. Educators 
and psychologists should differentiate between a weak- 
ness or conflict that is inherent within a basic edu- 
cational goal and a limitation in the capacity of a 
substantial proportion of present-day teachers or 
school systems for reaching that goal. 





IS PHILOSOPHY “PRACTICAL”? 
Rosert N. Beck 


Clark University 


One of the questions most frequently met by a 
philosopher in his nonprofessional contacts concerns 








Be it in cur- 
ricula discussions or in nonacademie fields, such as 


the “practicability” of his discipline. 


business or politics, the wonder is often expressed as 
to whether philosophy is of any practical value— 
whether, after all, the judgment of hard-headed men 
must not be that a great many potential geniuses have 
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wasted most of their lives, that a good deal of paper 
needlessly bulks our library shelves, and that not a 
few students squander their time and their money 
in the great labyrinth of speculation. If there is any- 
thing in philosophy, so these criticisms run, it is a 
light hidden under a bushel. 

Such charges against philosophy are by no means 
new or essentially a product of a materialistic twen- 
tieth century. Since Thales fell into a well while 
gazing at the stars, only to be laughed at by dancing 
maids, philosophy has been disparaged as being mere 
“star-gazing.’” Plato, in one of his myths, tried to 
explain—at least from the philosopher’s point of view 
—this charge. Unlike the mass of humanity which 
lives in the cave, in the darkness of mere appearance, 
the philosopher emerges into the bright light of true 
being, there to experience the joy of communion with 
the real. But, of course, the philosopher is a man, 
and when he returns to the darkness of the cave his 
eyes are not adjusted to the shadows. Consequently, 
he will stumble about the cave and generally appear 
quite foolish, thus bringing laughter against himself 
and scorn upon his discipline. 

But Plato’s myth is a myth and is only a philoso- 
pher’s story; hence it is hardly an answer for our 
practical man. Our task is not solved or concluded 
by reference to the great Greek, and we must examine 
the charge of impracticability more carefully and more 
analytically. 

There are a number of more or less psychological 
reasons as to why the charge of impractical might 
arise, perhaps the chief of which is an experience 
of a course in philosophy poorly taught. For there is 
no subject—with the possible exception of the fine 
arts—which requires such consummate teaching skill 
as does philosophy. And most especially is this true 
of the history of philosophy. Too often the only 
basis of criticism of philosophy is a course in the 
history of philosophy or an “introduction” which is 
a simplified history. The history of philosophy re- 
quires for its proper execution a true teacher—a man 
at once philosophically acute, historically sensitive, 
and educationally artistic. Because the course is so 
demanding, it has been the subject of intensive dis- 
cussion at various seminars and conferences on the 
teaching of philosophy, and, even though some agree- 
ment in purposes has been achieved among teachers 
of this course, there is still quite a lag between the 
“is” and the “ought to be.” 

The consequences of an exposure to such a course 
depend, of course, on individual personalities, but 
some generalization can be made. If different think- 
ers are presented as kingpins set up for the instructor 
to make a strike (or at least a spare), the result will 
usually be adverse. Not only will philosophy take on 
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the appearance of a game of some kind, but the diver- 
sity among philosophers will become the abiding im- 
pression of the course. There is diversity, of course, 
but to see diversity in larger perspectives—historical 
settings, the problems faced, and so on—this is the 
challenge both to the instructor and to the student. 

If, now, we examine the “impractical” criticisms of 
philosophy which is the result of such an experience, 
it is apparent that the psychological reason behind the 
criticism is no logical reason supporting it. The fact 
that a course has been poorly taught or that it is 
difficult to teach is quite distinct from the “practical” 
nature of a discipline. And, while it is unfortunate 
that some persons suffer in this way, the value of phi- 
losophy is not and cannot be measured by their mis- 
fortunes. 

A second basis for criticism of philosophy is failure 
to appreciate the philosophic task. Such phrases as 
“ivory tower” and “mere speculation” bear the over- 
tones of impracticality. It is true that the philoso- 
pher is chiefly interested in knowing, not doing, al- 
though his philosophical doctrines may be essentially 
practicalistic. Even ethics, the normative science of 
human conduct, is concerned primarily with knowing: 
the inquirer in ethics is a philosopher, not a reformer 
(however much he personally desires reform), and his 
prime job is to define and relate basic value terms and 
experiences. But is this, again, any real criticism of 
philosophy? Surely the academic layman has learned 
the practicality of knowing apart from concerns of 
utility—this has been dramatically illustrated by the 
production of atomic armaments. No reflective per- 
son would criticize a navigator on a sinking ship who 
withdraws from the immediate activity of trying to 
save the ship to the “speculative” task of calculating 
the ship’s position. Yet this is analogous to the phi- 
losopher’s job: to withdraw from common practical 
concerns to recaleulate constantly the human position. 
Suppose the criticism takes a slightly different twist: 
the calculations of the professional philosopher are 
impractical and abstract. Very well, so be it; but the 
critic has fallen into Epimenides’s trap, for a re- 
examination of the calculation would itself be phi- 
losophy. 

Perhaps the chief cause of the impractical criticism 
is based on the very word “practical” itself. First, 
the word impractical may be used as an emotional 
reaction to lack of understanding—to impatience with 
technical verbiage and subtle distinctions. Yet, can 
such a charge be sustained? After all, rigorous, per- 
sistent thinking will inevitably develop its own vo- 
eabulary, especially in a language such as English 
with all its imperfections for accurate expression of 
thought. And distinction-making is also a part of all 
rigorous thought; it must be, for language too often 
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glosses over subtle but basic distinctions. Failure to 
understand may produce emotional reactions, but such 
reactions are, again, not logical reasons to support 
the impracticality of philosophy. 

Secondly, philosophy may be called impractical on 
the basis of a single-value perspective. “Of what 
use is philosophy, anyway? What is the use or value 
of all these distinctions? What would be the value 
in a philosophic solution even if it were found” ?— 
such are the questions which could be raised. 

It might be answered immediately that, if a single 
value such as securing money or “adjustment” is held 
as the only value worth attaining, then there is little 
value or utility in philosophy. But, by the same 
token, the fine arts, pure mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, and literature appreciation fall under the axe 
of the practicalist. Indeed, it seems difficult to sal- 
vage anything from liberal education at all. Why? 
Because liberal education means, among other things, 
“multi-value”; it means development and apprecia- 
tion of as many value areas as humanly possible. 
Liberal education means value pluralism. Things are 
useful to the liberally educated man not in terms of 
a single, narrowly conceived value, but useful in the 
broad sense of contributing to the understanding and 
appreciation of human experience as a whole. The 
man who wants to become oniy a good, technical 
dentist will not get much out of fine arts or phi- 
losophy; but neither will he get much out of liberal 
education. The person who does aim at liberality and 
value pluralism will find liberal education the initia- 
tion into the Kingdom on Earth. 

And it is here that philosophy is practical; for phi- 
losophy tries to see life through a unique perspective, 
viz., a holistic one. It involves a pursuit of analysis 
and synthesis to the nth degree. It is still the “love 
of wisdom,” but wisdom involves placing things in 
their right dimensions; it involves the use of the most 
inclusive frame of reference possible. Further, it is 
often forgotten that it is philosophizing, not philo- 
sophie doctrine, that is the locus of value in the dis- 
cipline. Critical, reflective, exhaustive, inclusive eval- 
uation is the aim of philosophy, not the retention in 
memory of a few high-sounding phrases. 

Philosophy is the attempt to be concrete (despite 
the criticisms of abstractness) ; and professional phi- 
losophers are only men who devote themselves to those 
questions which everyone, in his more speculative mo- 
ments, asks of himself. And philosophizing is useful 
for what? For full and abundant living. Philoso- 
phizing alone, to be sure, is not the productive con- 
dition of the full life; and courses in philosophy are 
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not the necessary condition either. But the philo- 
sophie attitude—the attempt to be concrete and to 
evaluate critically—is an intrinsic element in both 
the necessary and productive conditions of the com- 
plete life. 

More in the nature of real proof of our thesis would 
require a more complete investigation of the philo- 
sophie discipline—these broad strokes merely cutline 
a rebuttal. Yet we might with value paraphrase one 
of Bacon’s remarks that a little philosophy inclineth 
men’s minds to impracticality; depth in philosophy 
leads to the recognition of the inherent utility of 
philosophy. And Spinoza gives a final thought: Sed 
omnia praeclara tam difficilia quam rara sunt. 


STATESMANSHIP DEFEATED AGAIN 


“SCHOLASTIC” 


Unver the Fulbright Act, a number of awards for 
expenses only is provided for American scholars as- 
signed for teaching or research in various countries 
abroad. Payment of expenses is made in the “blocked 
currencies” of the several countries so that no money 
may be brought back home. This puts upon the 
grantee the necessity of meeting, out of his savings, 
all his continuing domestic commitments—insurance, 
retirement funds, support of dependents, ete. The 
Fulbright awards are thus not highly desirable plums 
and do not at all compare financially with opportuni- 
ties for educational service abroad under Unesco or, 
say, the Occupation in Germany. Grantees lose 
money by accepting a Fulbright. 

Perhaps this is just as well. The idea is in part to 
give persons with dedication to the cause of education 
and international good will a chance to put it in 
practice. Making them pay for the chance is a fair 
way to insure that it is dedication. 

But should they pay through the nose? Rulings of 
the U. S. Treasury make the difficult situation for 
all Fulbright grantees far worse for those who go out 
to teach. A grant for research is a gift and untax- 
But a grant to enable you to teach is income 
The “income” 


able. 
subject to United States income tax. 
in question is mere expense money, and nothing 
saved from it can be converted into dollars. The tax, 
however, is definitely payable in dollars. To offset 
this, a supplementary grant in dollars is made to lee- 
turers, but it falls short of the amount of tax. 

Let us see specifically how it works out. I pay out 
for insurance and annuities, ete., about $500 a year. 
To this I must add taxes. The tax on my Fulbright 
award comes to about $1,650. (The Treasury says I 
cannot deduct any expenses.) My supplemental dol- 
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lar grant comes to $1,000, so I must pay to Uncle Sam 
in taxes $650 for the privilege of working abroad for 
merely my board and room. Thus for the privilege 
of being a Fulbright grantee, I must cut into my 
meager life savings as a professor to the tune of 
over $1,100. 

If you say that at least I get to travel, remember 
that I am teaching full time during the period I am 


Reborts... 
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abroad. If I take time out to travel going to or 
from the Fulbright lectureship, that costs extra. No, 
the $1,100 is the net cost of being “honored” by a 
Fulbright Award. 

So, if you are tempted by a Fulbright announce- 
ment, be sure to insist that you will go for research 
only, not as a teacher. Otherwise you get stuck— 
plenty. 





THE ARMY EDUCATION PROGRAM 
AT ONE POST 


Joun C. MaTLon 
1st Lt., MPC 
Post TI¢E Officer 
Camp Rucker, Ala. 


Last March the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute marked its tenth anniversary and in that period 
it has enrolled more than two-and-one-quarter million 
men in its courses. Here at Camp Rucker more than 
2,200 men have taken advantage of the educational 
opportunities offered by this institute by enrolling in 
3,056 courses since this eamp’s reactivation less than 
two years ago. 

The astounding response of the servicemen in taking 
advantage of the educational opportunities available 
through it has been most heartening to the Army and 
to educators as well. This is readily attested by the 
large number of universities and colleges that are co- 
operating with it in offering servicemen educational 
courses through their extension programs. 

This is definite proof that, when a man enters the 
service and dons a uniform, his education does not 
necessarily cease. For a large number of the men 
it is either a continuation or another start after a 
rather long interruption of their education. The most 
popular method for the continuation of this eduea- 
tion used by servicemen is the correspondence courses 
offered by the USAFT. 

This ageney operates under the Armed Forces In- 
formation and Education Division as a field installa- 
tion of the Department of Defense and makes pro- 
visions for educational opportunities to all military 
personnel. Among other services, this agency offers 
some 500 self-teaching and correspondence courses in 
which the serviceman may enroll. 


What type of soldier has been the most eager to 
take advantage of these educational opportunities? 
What subjects in the academie and vocational edu- 
cational field have been taken in greatest numbers by 
these men? To answer these questions the files of the 
Post Information and Education Center of Camp 


Rucker were thoroughly studied. In addition, it was 
hoped that some light could be thrown upon other 
questions. For example, is the rank of a soldier any 
indication of his desire to raise his educational level? 
And, why do men enroll in USAFI courses? 

The answers to these questions will, it is hoped, 
serve a double purpose. In the first place it is 
thought that the information gathered will assist the 
future planning of courses by USAFT; and, secondly, 
that the data will prove to be of value to curriculum 
planners in educational systems throughout the coun- 
try. If, for instance, a particular subject is taken 
mostly by men of a certain educational-level group, 
the material can then be designed primarily for it. 
Also, if men enroll in unusually large numbers in 
certain courses, it probably can be safely assumed 
that either the schools had not offered these courses 
or that they may have been presented in such a dull 
manner that the men avoided taking them. It may 
also have been owing to the fact that they had not 
been fully informed of the value of those courses later 
in life. As an illustration, this study discovered that 
English courses offered through USAFI were un- 
usually popular with the soldiers. Yet, it is com- 
monly known that English is least liked of any school 
subject, especially by male students. 

This center keeps on file every application for a 
USAFI enrollment and from the data placed on these 
applications the following information and statistics 
were gathered. In the attempt to find the answers 
to what educational-level group displays the greatest 
earnestness and enthusiasm to improve themselves 
educationally, the men enrolled in USAFI were placed 
in six educational-level groups. The classification of 
the groups was divided as follows according to the 
number of years of education completed: (1) 1-6, 
(2) 7-8, (3) 9-11, (4) 12, (5) 13-14, (6) 15 and up. 

It was found that men with 13 and 14 years of 
schooling were the most ambitious. Although this 
group represents only 10.2 per cent (1,918 men) of 
those present at this post, they registered for 538 
courses, or 17.5 per cent of the total number of 
courses. The sixth group was next highest in pro- 
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portion to their number in enrolling in courses, with 
the fourth group, consisting of high-school graduates, 
an extremely close third. Following this, there is a 
definite drop as the educational level becomes lower. 

In answer to the second question, it was discovered 
that mathematics was by far the most popular course, 
having 352 enrollments. Next came automechaniecs 
with 293, followed by English with 267, and book- 
keeping and accounting and building construction 
coming closely behind with 255 and 245, respectively. 
Merchandising and management was the one other 
subject with more than 200 enrollments, having a 
total of 229. 


These six subjects had a combined figure of 1,641 . 


enrollments, or 53.6 per cent of the complete total 
of 3,056 enrollments. Other fields with 70 or more 
enrollees were: Agriculture, 160; engines, 113; busi- 
ness law, 106; radio, 105; art, 89; psychology, 85; 
electricity and electrical engineering, 79; and, machine 
industry, 71. 
pealed to the men the most, with 1,066 enrollees. In 
second place was the academic field with 793, followed 
by business with 484. 


The vocational subjects obviously ap- 


Before drawing any inferences from the preceding 
figures it is necessary to state that the subjects offered 
in certain fields are very limited. For example, under 
education and language, classical, only one subject is 
offered and the following have only two listed: Fore- 
manship, arithmetic, business English, careers, and 
However, it that 


“bread-and-butter” subjects have had the greatest 


economies. may be concluded 
popularity—subjects which will directly qualify or 
make a man more competent to get a job and assist 
him in earning a livelihood. 

Privates enrolled in more courses in proportion to 
their number than any other group, followed by 
corporals, sergeants, sergeants first class, and then 
The 1,989 privates, which con- 
stitute 10.5 per cent of all the ranks present on this 
post, enrolled in 442 courses, or 18.4 per cent of the 
entire total. It is an odd fact that the privates-first 
elass group was by far the most lackadaisical, edu- 


second lieutenants. 


eationally speaking. 

The reasons for enrolling in USAFI courses were 
divided into the five categories which appeared on 
the application blank used in enrolling men in these 
courses. They are: (a) 
training, (b) hobby, (¢c) school or college credit, 
(d) civilian job or business, and (e) self-improve- 
ment. Of the total enrollees 1,251, 
enrolled for civilian-job or business reasons; next 
came school or college credit with 834. The others 
followed in this order: self-improvement, 514; mili- 
tary, 221; and hobby, 210. 


military job or military 


or 41 per cent, 
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It was found that radio was taken mainly for mili- 
tary reasons in proportion to its total enrollments. 
Thirty-eight men (32 per cent of the total number of 
enrollments) have taken a radio course for this rea- 
Radio was also most popular for reasons of 
It places second in 


son. 
hobby with 35 men taking it. 
this field, with photography first. 
(35 per cent of the total taking photography) took 
it for this reason. 

The highest per cent for any category of the men 
taking a course for a particular reason was English; 
183 men enrolled in some level of English for school 
or college purposes-—66 per cent of the total of those 
who had enrolled in English. Only a shade behind 
was mathematies, studied by 175 men (65 per cent) 
for the above reason. 

Merchandising and management and building con- 
struction were taken for civilian-job or business rea- 
sons by 149 and 157, respectively. The percentage 
was 64.5 for the former and nearly 64 for the latter. 

For self-improvement reasons, the language 


Twenty-six men 


(spoken) course was first in this eategory with nearly 
35 per cent of the enrollments. However, this per- 
centage represented the small number of 16 enrollees. 
The highest number of enrollees for self-improvement 
reasons was in mathematies and automechanies with 
60 each, and English next with 48. 

Perhaps the reason for the popularity of vocational 
subjects can be attributed to three factors. In the 
first place some of these men may have quit school 
before they reached the grade level in which these 
This appears to be especially 
true of construction. 
Secondly, the school systems these enrollees attended 
may not have included any or only a few subjects of 
this nature in their curriculum because of lack of 
funds and facilities. Lastly, the schools may not have 
informed their students sufficiently of the values of 
these subjects in the business world, a factor which 


subjects were offered. 


automechanies and building 


may account for the unusual demand of typing among 
men of this post. No data were gathered on typing 
since it is not a correspondence course, but it was 
found to be the most popular of all subjects, there 
are four on-duty and two off-duty classes, of 25 men 
each, being condueted continuonsly. 

It is rather difficult to account for the popularity of 
English and mathematies with the men. One may be 
inclined to state that while the men were in school 
they did not fully realize the worthwhileness of these 
subjects, particularly of English, and did not take 
this subject in real seriousness. They are only now 
realizing how important it is to make a favorable 
impression upon the public and in making a success 
in their chosen occupation. 
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From the information gathered in this survey it 
can be readily seen that military personnel are defi- 
nitely making an effort to improve themselves along 
By this effort they are helping not 


educational lines, 
only themselves but also the military, because it has 


been definitely proved that an informed soldier is a 
better and more efficient soldier. Much of the popu- 
larity of USAFI has been the result of our adver- 
tisement program which is designed to make the 
soldier aware of the many educational opportunities 
offered by it. The following is a sample of a simple 
but effective wording of a poster designed to sell 
USAFI to the soldier: 


Un-informed 
Soldiers 

Are 

Foolish 
Indeed 


Use 

Studying 

As a means of 
Future 
Improvement 


United 
States 
Armed 
Forces 
Institute 


LOUIS BRAILLE CENTENARY 


Goprrey N. Brown 


British Student Intern 
United Nations 


On June 22 the ashes of Louis Braille were interred 
in the Panthéon in a solemn ceremony to mark the 
centenary of the death of the greatest benefactor of 
the blind. M. Vincent Auriol, President of the Re- 
public, attended the service, and representatives of 
In the Place du 


Panthéon the silent crowd saw a vivid and strangely 


over twenty nations were present. 
moving spectacle. Louis Braille’s coffin was borne 
up the steps between a double row of gardes répub- 
licains, agleam with casque and euirasse, and was fol- 
lowed by hundreds of people on whom the brilliant 
They 


were the blind, young and old alike, who had followed 


sunshine and uniforms made no impression. 


the cortege from the Institution des Jeunes Aveugles 
in a slow-moving procession. For them the words 
cut on the facade of the church, “Aux grands hommes, 
la patrie reconnaissante,” were deeply felt although 
unseen. 

Louis Braille’s ashes had been brought from his 
native village, Coupvray near Meaux, where he was 
born in 1809 and where he lost his sight at the age 
of three while attempting to cut some leather. He 
entered |’Institution Royale in Paris when he was 
ten and so distinguished himself that he became a 
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mathematics teacher there and, aged only 16, began 
to elaborate his famous alphabet for the blind. The 
idea of printing in relief was not new; it had been 
practiced at Valentin Haiiy’s school for the blind since 
1784 and is believed to have been discovered when a 
blind pupil came across an embossed invitation card 
and found that he could read it by touch. The great 
disadvantage of using ordinary letters, however, was 
the length of time needed in reading while the fingers 
made out the contours of each letter. Moreover, writ- 
ing could only be done by means of typographical 
composition. In 1821 a former artillery captain, 
Charles Marie Barbier de la Serre, invented a system 
of “night writing” using dots raised in relief, and it 
was this system that Louis Braille used as the basis 
of his alphabet. 

Like many great inventions, that of Braille was 
at once simple and comprehensive. He formed each 
letter from the varying combinations of six dots in a 
rectangle, the vertical side containing three dots and 
the horizontal two. This gave 63 possible combina- 
tions, and, after the letters of the alphabet had been 
formed, the remaining patterns were used for punc- 
tuation, contractions, ete. Braille also elaborated a 
system of musical notation, elementary mathematical 
symbols, and a system of shorthand. His alphabet 
was so simple to learn and use that the great majority 
of 150,000 volumes of the Bibliothéque Braille in 
Paris have been transcribed by individual well-wishers. 
Throughout the nineteenth century its use gradually 
spread to all European countries, and in 1918 it was 
standardized in America as well. 

Today, thanks largely to the work of Unesco, under 
whose auspices a World Braille Council was set up 
in December, 1951, great progress is being made in 
securing the acceptance of Braille throughout the 
world. Many other systems have been tried, but it 
is now recognized that Braille’s alphabet is the best 
written communication for the blind 
wherever they may be, and they are usually found 
in the greatest number in less developed countries 
where there is no universally agreed system in use. 
In India, for instance, where the government is very 
much concerned with the problem, there are two mil- 
lion blind people and at least nine Braille codes in use. 

It is hoped that a modified Braille will enable every 
blind person, no matter what his nationality, to asso- 
ciate roughly the same sounds with each Braille letter. 
Thus the man who today rests in the Panthéon will 
have doubly merited that honour. Not only will he 
have redeemed millions of blind people from the dark- 
ness of enforced illiteracy, but he will have diffused 
light by the invention of the first practical world 


script. 


means of 
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Correspondence ... 


EDUCATION AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Ernest A. ENGELBERT 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Epucarors and political scientists are gravely di- 
vided over what should be the organizational and ad- 
ministrative status of the function of education in our 
governmental system. This division of opinion was 
reflected in the opposing points of view that were 
posed in my article, “Educational Administration 
and Responsible Government” (ScHoon, anv Society, 
January 19, 1952), and the replies to that article, 
“Local Government and School Control,” by Fred- 
erick McLaughlin, and “The Independent School 
Board” by W. G. Fordyce, which followed (ScHooL 
AND Socrery, April 5, 1952). Unfortunately the 
cleavage between educators and political scientists is 
not a mere jurisdictional rivalry between disciplines 
which gives promise of vanishing soon. To the con- 
trary, the warfare between these two great profes- 
sional groups is becoming increasingly bitter both 
locally and nationally as community and civie organ- 
izations enter the fight. In many respects this con- 
troversy is an ironic commentary upon our educa- 
tional pattern at higher institutions of learning which 
permits professional specialization to develop to the 
point where two disciplines, both working directly 
with institutions of government, find themselves in 
fundamental disagreement as to how the democratic 
process can best be served. 

As a political scientist I welcomed the replies of 
educators to my article as a wholesome exchange of 
views. Furthermore, as one who has worked in a 
number of capacities with communities and educa- 
tional groups, including service as an elected official 
of an independent school board, I bear with good 
humor and humility the charge that I fail to ap- 
preciate the significance of the growth of democratic 
institutions. Unfortunately the space allotted for re- 
buttal does not permit me to reply in detail or chal- 
lenge a number of factual statements in both the Me- 
Laughlin and Fordyce articles. But I cannot let go 
unanswered the judgment implicit in both essays that 
as far as the American public is concerned, the ques- 
tion of an independent school system is a closed issue. 
Not only is this conclusion unwarranted,’ but it re- 

1 That the independence of the school system is not a 
closed issue is reflected, for example, in the debates that 
have been recently taking place over proposed legislation 
in New Jersey, Louisiana, and New York City. Indeed 
Mr. MeLaughlin fails to note that in his home city at a 
conference of some 52 civic and professional organiza- 
tions called by the Mayor’s Committee on Management 
Surveys, January 16, 1952, a majority of the organiza- 
tions present ‘‘opposed fiscal independence of the educa- 


flects as ostrich-like attitude toward the future which, 
if truly representative of the educational profession, 
may well spell disaster for public education in this 
country. 

Educators need not be reminded that public edu- 
cation in America today finds itself in the most crit- 
ical situation since public schools were founded. On 
the one hand, the costs of war, inflation, and teacher 
and building shortages, not to mention sharply in- 
creased enrollments, have all combined to place an 
intolerable burden upon the school system.? Simul- 
taneously public education has been subjected to the 
most serious attacks from both well-meaning civic 
groups and misguided and sinister organizations that 
it has ever encountered. The extent to which the 
anti-school drive has achieved success is well reflected 
in the reports and countermeasures that the National 
Education Association has undertaken through its 
National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education. 

With the educational crisis have already come many 
repercussions that bode ill for democracy. Communi- 
ties and civic organizations are being split apart by 
campaigns “to save our schools.” Scars are left, as 
in the case of Pasadena, that do not easily disappear. 
Furthermore, there is evidence to show that serious 
school controversies are undermining confidence in 
other functions of government. Perhaps most dis- 
tressing of all is the open warfare that is breaking 
out between public education versus private and paro- 
chial schools. The strong attacks which were made 
by President Conant of Harvard and others upon the 
dual system of education in the United States at the 
recent conference of the American Association of 
School Administrators is but a harbinger of things 
to come.* 

All signs indicate that the public-school crisis is not 
temporary but is rapidly growing worse precisely be- 
cause education is the most vulnerable of all public 
functions to economy drives and pressure-group at- 
tacks. The current financial struggles of the public- 
school system and the anti-school campaign are not 
unrelated phenomena. The trend toward expanding 
publie services and rising costs of government makes 
education an increasingly prime target for tax-con- 
scious citizens, since the expenditures for education 





tional system and election of the school board.’’ (The 
National Municipal Review, February, 1952, p. 93.) 

2 The serious predicament of the public schools was 
surveyed on a nation-wide basis in a series of articles in 
The New York Times by Benjamin Fine, January 14-19, 
1952. 

3 For reports of this conference which was held in Bos- 
ton see The New York Times, April 8 and 9, 1952. 
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far exceed those of any other local function. A 
period of prolonged national tension such as this 
nation will probably experience makes schools a rela- 
tively easy prey for self-appointed censorship bodies 
using one pretext or another to cut back educational 
services, And finally, because education is largely 
organized as an independent public function, it does 
not receive adequate protection from other institutions 
of government or the public at large. 

Kducators need help in their fight to protect public 
education, and they need it badly. Lamentably, how- 
ever, educators are using both the wrong arguments 
and the wrong tactics to bolster their position. The 
remedy for advancing the cause of education does not 
lie in finding historical justification for a continuation 
of independent organization of the school system as 
the McLaughlin and Fordyce articles have to a large 
extent stressed. The past should be a guide but not 
a vise for the future. Nor does the remedy lie in 
proposals that have as their objective greater auton- 
omy for education. Educators are sadly deluded if 
they believe that more autonomy for the school system 
gives them greater objectivity and fearlessness to 
withstand political attack. In a highly volatile polit- 
ical society, autonomy courts vulnerability, and greater 
vulnerability is something that our public-school sys- 
tem can least afford. 
tecting public education lie in organizing special vigi- 


Nor does the remedy for pro- 


lante groups and pressure forces to guard public 


schools or in attacks upon private and parochial 


schools because they undermine the public-school sys- 
tem. These tactics are at best temporary expedients 
but do not offer the measure of professional and polit- 
ical support from the whole body politie that eduea- 
tion as a public service must continually have. 

To attract both more professional and political sup- 
port for their cause, educators must radically shift 
their approach. They need to recognize that, by 
claiming a sacrosanct uniqueness for the publie fune- 
tion which they administer, they are thereby disasso- 
ciating themselves from the general political process 
and other institutions of government and alienating 
political support. They need also to recognize that by 
isolating themselves as a professional class not only 
are they deprived of meaningful interdisciplinary con- 
tact but they become the specifie target for other pro- 
fessional groups and activities of government who see 
the aims of educators as a divisive force and as a 
threat to the general welfare. Neither the educators 
nor the publie schools make the biggest contribution to 
democracy by endeavoring to build a Chinese wall 
around their function to exclude what are regarded 
as the contaminating influences of politics and criti- 
Educators 
should be the first to know that democracy thrives on 


cisms hostile to educational objectives. 
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participation and criticism, and they should be the 
first to appreciate that, when education withdraws 
from the general political process which is the essence 
of democracy, its chances of becoming a sterile ac- 
tivity with little significance for democratic society 
are correspondingly enhanced. 

Educators and political scientists need to close 
ranks and restudy afresh the relationships of the 
public-school system to the governmental process. 
Political scientists are as much to blame as educators 
for the mutual disdain that has permeated both groups 
and which has made co-operation so difficult. Both 
disciplines need to abandon the stereotypes and pat 
formulae which so often barnacle a profession. Edu- 
cators, for example, need to recognize that local gov- 
ernments have undergone much political and admin- 
istrative change since the 19th century and that polit- 
ical scientists and educators are not very far apart 
in their common desire to maintain accountability and 
responsiveness to the people.* Similarly, political 
scientists must forego the temptation to reorganize 
education aecording to proconceived administrative 
patterns and recognize that educators likewise know 
much about the social structure of a community. A 
number of other glaring blind spots for both profes- 
sions could be cited. 

To bring educators and political scientists closer 
together will not be an easy task. Reorientation will 
have to take place all along the line, from the uni- 
versities and teacher-education programs to the work- 
ing environment of the teacher and public adminis- 
trator. The first step might well be the undertaking 
of a number of joint research projects which involve 
co-operation between the two disciplines. Illustrative 
of questions and areas of research that urgently bear 
examination are the following: 

What have been the comparative effects upon the 
quality of education in local governments where edu- 
cation has been administered as an independent func- 
tion and those municipalities where it has not? To 
what extent does education suffer financially where it 
competes on equal bases with other functions for 
publie funds? What changes should be effected in 
the educational system to assure adequate political 
support for education and which do not compromise 
professional standards? How can educators and the 
publie-school system in co-operation with political 
scientists play a bigger role in improving the quality 
of government and public service generally? It is 
safe to predict that research on these and other ques- 
tions would give the lie to a number of false assump- 
tion which now are widely held and would perhaps 


4R.L. Morlan. ‘‘Intergovernmental Relations in Edu- 
eation,’’ University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
1950, p. 53. 
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pave the way for other types of interdisciplinary 
collaboration. 

In conclusion, it is encouraging to note signs which 
indicate that a rapprochement between education and 
political science appears to be taking place. Robert 
Morlan’s recent excellent case study of the organiza- 
tion and administration of education in Minnesota 
was done in close co-operation with education officials. 
Political scientists are participating in several of the 
educational research projects sponsored by the Kel- 
logg Foundation. The National Municipal League is 
planning to hold a conference on the subject of edu- 


Events 
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cation and local government at its next annual con- 
vention, with both political scientists and educators 
taking part. As a political scientist who is gravely 
concerned about the future of public education, I wel- 
come these trends. It is not yet too late for a new 
understanding to be reached, if scientific studies are 
eo-operatively undertaken and used by educators and 
political scientists to attack their common problems. 
Only through such joint efforts, characterized at all 
points by good will, will a meaningful contribution be 


made to the democratic process. 





AN EXPERIMENT OR A REVIVAL? 

THE programs for the training of teachers adopted 
at the University of Arkansas and to be inaugurated 
in September by the School of Education, Cornell 
University, with the aid of grants from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education of the Ford Founda- 
tion, far from being the experiments that they are 
hailed to be, are a revival of 19th-century practices 
before teacher-training institutions were established. 

The plans whereby graduates will receive their 
training as interns in selected schools is very similar 
to the discarded pupil-teacher system of England and 
other countries or the system of training secondary- 
school teachers in Prussia. The pupil teachers had 
less academic preparation than have college graduates, 
but the prospective Prussian secondary-school teachers 
were required to have had at least four years of uni- 
versity education, to have taken courses in education 
and philosophy, and to have passed a difficult quali- 
fying examination before being assigned to selected 
secondary schools for two years, where, in addition 
to observation and practice teaching, they took courses 
in professional subjects and methods of teaching their 
own subjects. 

Both systems—the English and the Prussian—pro- 
duced good craftsmen, but not educators; both were 
criticized for following too much the routine methods, 
aims, and tricks of the trade transmitted by the older 
generation of teachers. 

The proposed plans, whether intentionally or not, 
are criticisms of the present system of teacher edu- 
cation and seem to deny the value of what are called 
professional subjects. With the funds at the disposal 
of the Ford Foundation something more profound and 
constructive might have been expected, even if only a 
thoroughgoing study of present practices of teacher 
education, the selection of students, the relative place 
of academic and professional subjects in the curricu- 
lum, provisions for practical training, and appropri- 


ate supervision of the probationary teacher. But to 
return to the apprenticeship type of training can only 
be interpreted as meaning that those responsible for 
it look upon teaching as a trade and not as a pro- 
fession with its own body of knowledge. The new 
plans, as announced so far, would be analogous to 
a proposal to apprentice medical students to physi- 
cians and surgeons and to train the future lawyer 


wholly in a law office.—I. L. K. 


THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY EXPERIMENT 
IN TEACHER TRAINING 

A GRANT of $250,000 to Cornell University from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford 
Foundation for a five-year program to train teachers 
for the elementary schools was announced, July 17, 
by Deane W. Malott, president of the university. The 
program will offer advanced professional work of a 
seminar-internship type by which selected liberal-arts 
graduates will be prepared for careers in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

The undertaking will begin in the fall under A. L. 
Winsor, director of the School of Education. Both 
men and women will be eligible for the course which 
will require one year and will lead to a permanent 
certificate and the degree, Master of Education. A 
dozen or more fellowships are available for graduates 
of liberal-arts colleges who meet the requirements of 
the Graduate School of the university. They will be 
restricted to students who have had no professional 
work as undergraduates. 

The project is basically experimental in nature. 
Instead of taking the usual list of courses prescribed 
for certification of elementary teachers, college grad- 
uates will begin their training as internees, working 
under the direction of carefully selected teachers in 
the publie schools. Problems that arise in connection 
with these experiences will be considered in an inte- 
grated seminar participated in by members of the 
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university staff, supervising teachers, specialists, and 
the cadets. The nature of the problems that arise 
will be carefully recorded and analyzed for their im- 
plications for professional education. 

Applicants for participation in the program are 
being accepted by the School of Education, Cornell 
University (Ithaca, N. Y.). 


THE FUND FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
GRANT FOR EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION 

Tue Fund for Adult Education, established by the 
Ford Foundation, has granted $145,000 for the Joint 
Committee on Edueational Television, now in its see- 
ond year of operation. The announcement was made, 
May 12, at a regular meeting of the JCET by Arthur 
S. Adams, president of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, one of the seven constituent organizations of 
the committee and trustee of its funds. The amount 
of the grant is somewhat larger than that of last 
year ($90,000), in keeping with the expanded pro- 
gram planned by the JCET. 

The chairman of the JCET, Edgar Fuller, wel- 
comed the new grant as an expression of confidence 
in the work of the committee. The major emphasis 
of the committee during the past year has been to 
finalize the reserved television channels for use, ac- 
eording to Dr. Fuller, who stated: 

On April 14, 1952, the committee publicly hailed the 
new television plan of the FCC, with 242 of the 2,053 
channel assignments reserved for education, as a mag- 
nificent victory for education. Much of the credit for 
that victory goes to the 838 colleges, universities, public- 
school systems, state departments of education, and pub- 
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lie-service agencies which, with the assistance of the 
JCET, presented written evidence supporting the reserva- 
tion principle. These university and school administra- 
tors must now make specific plans to use their reserved 
channels, and they look to the JCET to provide them with 
information and assistance. 


To meet this urgent need, the JCET has completed 
plans for a field consultation service to educators. 
Consultants with experience and know-how in the 
legal, engineering, and programing areas of broad- 
casting will be available to advise educators at local 
and regional meetings. 

Dr. Fuller cited four points of emphasis in the new 
program: (1) Establishment of organizational pat- 
terns appropriate for varied educational interests 
planning to participate in the use of a television 
channel, (2) Explanation of the legal procedures 
required by the FCC for the application of a con- 
struction permit. (3) Discussion of technical facili- 
ties needed. (4) Encouragement of program ex- 
change on a regional and national basis. 

The committee expects to continue its legal activi- 
ties in Washington, acting as liaison between various 
educational institutions and the FCC. Ralph Steetle, 
executive director, summarized the over-all objectives 
of the committee’s program: 


The Joint Committee on Educational Television seeks 
to represent the special needs of education in the newest 
and most powerful of the mass media. It will provide 
the necessary information to university and school ad- 
ministrators to help them to make informed decisions in 
regard to television. It will continue to encourage the 
expression of public and educational support for educa- 
tional television through all possible channels. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Very Reverend Eugene C. Le Bel, C.S.B., dean, 
Assumption College (Windsor, Ont.), has sueceeded 
the Very Reverend J. H. O’Loane, C.S.B., in the 
presidency. Father O’Loane has been named superior 
of Aquinas Institute (Rochester 13, N. Y.). The 
Reverend E. J. Lajeunesse, of St. Basil’s Seminary 
(Toronto), has been appointed vice-president of the 


college. 


The Reverend J. Richard Palmer, pastor of Em- 
manuel Methodist Church, Denver, on September 1 
will succeed Robert D. Steele as president, West- 
minster College (Salt Lake City, Utah). B. C. J. 
Wheatlake, a member of the Board of Trustees is 
serving as acting president, following the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Steele to accept the presidency of Carroll 


College (Waukesha, Wis.) on August 1, as reported 
in Scuoot AnD Socrety, June 28. 


Fred J. Plachy, professor of education, Black Hills 
Teachers College (Spearfish, S. Dak.), has been 
appointed president, Adams State College (Alamosa, 
Colo.), to sueceed N. William Newsom, whose ap- 
pointment was reported in ScHoon AND Society, 
August 12, 1950, and who resigned last April. A 
committee comprising Luther E. Bean, professor of 
edueation; William T. Meyer, professor of education 
and psychology; and Dale Lorimer, instructor in 
social studies, administered the college during the 
interim. 


Victor F. Spathelf, dean of student affairs, Wayne 


University (Detroit 1), has been appointed presi- 
dent, Ferris Institute (Big Rapids, Mich.), to suc- 
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eeed Bryon J. Brophy who has retired because of 
ill health. 


George W. Angell, whose appointment as dean of 
faculty, State University of New York Teachers 
College (New Paltz), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, Septemeber 3, 1949, has been named acting 
president to serve during the leave of absence granted 
to William J. Haggerty for an educational assignment 
in India under the Department of State. 


C. William Green, a vice-president of Franklin 
National Bank, Franklin Square (N. Y.), will as- 
sume new duties, September 1, as vice-president, 
Adelphia College (Garden City, N. Y.). Mr. Green, 
who is the first to be appointed to a vice-presidency 
in the college, will be in charge of development and 
industrial relations. 


Hardy L. Shirley, assistant dean, State University 
of New York College of Forestry, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to the deanship to succeed 
Joseph S. Illick who has been given emeritus status. 


The Reverend Francis Nugent, S.J., a member of 
the Jesuit House of Study (Auriesville, N. Y.), 
has been named dean, Evening Division, Saint 
Joseph’s College (Philadelphia 31), relieving the 
Reverend Mathew G. Sullivan, S.J., who has held the 
deanships of both the day and the evening divisions 
during the past year. Father Sullivan will continue 
as dean of the Day Division. 


Catherine G. Nichols, former principal, Bardstown 
(Ky.) High School, has been appointed associate 
dean of students, Arizona State College (Tempe), 
to succeed Mildred B. Sayre, resigned. Anne Pitt- 
man, founder and former editor of Foot ‘n’ Fiddle, 
has been named assistant professor of dance. The 
following have received promotions: to professor- 
ships, Fred C. Crawford (education), Frank Byers 
(English), Miles Dresskell (music), Tom Harter 
(art), and John Krenkle (social studies); and to 
associate professorships, Margaret Klann (physical 
education for women), Charles Merritt (industrial 
arts), Ernest Parker (agriculture), Ronald Thom- 
son (physical education for men), George P. Young 
(psychology), and Robert Zacher (business adminis- 
tration). Clarence E. Southern, associate professor 
of English, has been granted a sabbatical leave of 
absence for the second semester to work on special 
studies relative to the teaching of English in Arizona 
high schools. 


Eunice C. Roberts, dean, Lindenwood College 
(Saint Charles, Mo.), has been appointed assistant 
dean of faculties and director of women’s educa- 
tional programs, Indiana University. The following 
members of the staff have been given emeritus status: 
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Melvin S. Lewis, professor of education; Albert 
Fertsch, assistant professor of education and direc- 
tor, Gary Center; Ivy L. Chamness, university editor; 
and Frank N. Richman, professor of law. 

Robert J. Robbins, acting head of radio, Denison 
University (Granville, Ohio), will assume new duties 
in September as assistant professor of English and 
director of radio, Ball State Teachers College (Mun- 
cie, Ind.). Other new appointments include: as- 
sistant professors, Phyllis Ann Nelson (social sci- 
ence), Duane E. Deal (mathematics, replacing Charles 
Brumfiel who is on leave of absence for graduate 
study), and Marvia Charles Reichle (art, replacing 
Warren Vale Casey, on leave of absence for gradu- 
ate study); and instructors, David Edwin Kaser, 
Magdalene Margrete Almlie, and Fred E. Williams 
(library science), Esther Marie Johnson (home eco- 
nomics), Richard Artes (English in the Burris 
School), and Carl H. Keener (social science, Bur- 
ris School). 


J. Aubrey Pafford has been appointed associate 
professor of education and principal of the labora- 
tory school, Georgia Teachers College (Collegeboro), 
to sueceed Morris Audrey King who will assume 
new duties as professor of high-school education, 
Lander College (Greenwood, 8. Car.), September 1. 

James D. Bain, whose appointment as comptroller, 
University of Toledo (Ohio), was reported in ScHoor 
AnD Society, July 21, 1951, has been given addi- 
tienal responsibilities as treasurer, succeeding Robert 
C. Pulling who has resigned to accept a post as con- 
troller, Brown University (Providence, R. I.). J. 
Wesley Littlefield, assistant auditor, has been named 
anditor. 


Mrs. Stephen K. Werlock, assistant registrar, New 
Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University (New 
Brunswick, N. J.), has succeeded Esther W. Hawes 
as registrar. The retirement of Miss Hawes after 
31 years of service was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, April 26. 

The Reverend Everett C. Parker, lecturer on re- 
ligious radio and television, Yale University, will be 
head of an experimental course in religious television 
that will be offered for the first time next fall in the 
Divinity School in co-operation with station WNHC- 
TV. David Harris, production chief of WNHC-TV, 
will assist Mr. Parker in the course which is said 
to be the first of its kind to be offered in a divinity 
school. 


Robert P. Cross, associate professor of chemistry, 
Franklin and Marshall College (Laneaster, Pa.), 
has succeeded William EK. Wiesgerber, retired, as head 
of the department. The following appointments have 
been reported: assistant professors, Frederick H. 
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Suydam (chemistry) and Thomas D. Rucker (eco- 
nomics); and instructors, Fred A. Snavely (chem- 
istry) and John H. Vanderzell and Sidney Wise 
(political science). 


Parker M. Green, formerly senior technical instruc- 
tor, General Motors Institute (Flint, Mich.), has 
been appointed professor of mechanical engineering 
and head of the industrial engineering and manage- 
ment option in the department, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College (Fargo). Leo Hertel, head of the 
department of modern languages, Franklin (Ind.) 
College, has been named professor of philosophy. 


Doyle M. Bortner, head of the department of edu- 
eation and psychology, Bates College (Lewiston, 
Maine), will assume new duties, September 1, as 
chairman of the department of education, Hofstra 


College (Ilempstead, N. Y.). 


J. S. Schiff, supervisor of the sales-training unit, 
City College (New York), has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of marketing, Pace College 
(New York 7), and will take up his new duties, Sep- 
tember 18. 


Yvonne Delattre, a free-lance artist, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of textile design, 
Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry (Phila- 
delphia 21). Edward Palanica has been named aet- 
ing head of the department of art education; Dolya 
Goutman, instructor in portrait and freehand draw- 
ing; and Edward J. Smith, instructor in illustration. 


E. Ray Nichols, Jr., who has held a visiting lecture- 
ship in Whittier (Calif.) College during the past year, 
has been appointed professor of speech and acting 
chairman of the department of speech and drama. 
Dr. Nichols will serve during the leave of absence 
granted to C. De Lisle Crawford for work in New 
York University. 

Harold Hughesdon, instructor in physics, College of 
Saint Thomas (Saint Paul 1, Minn.), will serve as 
acting head of the department during the leave of 
absence granted to Joseph R. Feldmeier who has aec- 


cepted an appointment as advisory scientist to the 
Electric 


atomic-power division of Westinghouse 


Corporation, with headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


Uriel Weinreich, an editor for the Department of 
State, has been appointed to the Atran Chair in 
Yiddish Language, Literature and Culture that was 
established in March at Columbia University through 
a grant from the Atran Foundation. The foundation 
will support the chair for the next 30 years and will 
also establish a scholarship program in the univer- 
sity. Dr. Weinreich will hold the title, Associate in 
Yiddish Language, Literature and Culture. 
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John David Workman, professor of German, the 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed to the 
Milwaukee National Teachers Seminary Fund Pro- 
fessorship to succeed Robert O. Roseler, retired. On 
September 1, Preston C. Hammer, a group leader of 
hydrodynamics with IBM Corp., will join the staff as 
associate professor of mathematics, succeeding K. J. 
Arnold. Carl Troll, a geographer in the University 
of Bonn (Germany), has been appointed to the Carl 
Schurtz Memorial Professorship for the second 
semester of the academic year 1952-53. James Z. 
Rabun, of Emory University (Ga.), will hold a 
visiting professorship of history during the first 
semester. Ruth Clara Adams has been appointed 
associate professor of public-health nursing to suc- 
ceed Martha Jenny, resigned. 


Albert M. Hillhouse, a member of the staff of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, has been ap- 
pointed professor of public administration; Robert 
S. Holmes, associate professor of accounting; and 
Paul P. Van Riper, associate professor of adminis- 
tration, in the School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, Cornell University. In the School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, James Campbell and 
Dunean MacIntyre have been promoted to associate 
professorships. John R. Johnson, professor of chem- 
istry, has been named to the Todd Professorship of 
Chemistry, succeeding Peter J. W. Debye who retired, 
July 1. 


William E. Umbach, professor of German, Case In- 
stitute of Technology (Cleveland), has been ap- 
pointed professor of German, University of Redlands 
(Calif.), to succeed Bartel Ebel, retired. 


Howard R. Bowen, whose appointment as dean, 
College of Commerce and Business Administration, 
University of Illinois, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, May 24, 1947, and who resigned from the 
deanship in January, 1951, but remained on the staff 
as professor of economics, will assume new duties, 
September 1, as professor of economics, Williams 
College (Williamstown, Mass.). Under a three-year 
grant of $125,000 by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
Mr. Bowen will also continue his study of ethics and 
economie life sponsored by the American Economics 
Association. 


Melvin Anshen, a special consultant to the director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, has been ap- 
pointed professor of industrial administration in the 
new Graduate School of Industrial Administration, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh 13). 


J. Carson McGuire, whose appointment as associate 
professor of educational psychology, the University 
of Texas, was reported in ScHoon anpD Society, 
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August 13, 1949, has been promoted to a professor- 
ship. 


Henry Grattan Doyle, professor of Romance lan- 
guages and dean, Columbian College, the George 
Washington University, has been appointed visiting 
scholar in the University of Delaware. The univer- 
sity has established a plan of inviting to the campus 
teachers and scholars from other institutions for two 
days of informal conferences with students and staff 
in their special fields. Dr. Doyle will deliver two ad- 


dresses, “Inter-American Cultural Relations” and 


“Why Learn a Foreign Language?” 


ard 10. 


on October 9 


Fred O. Pinkham, whose appointment as assistant 
to the president of the George Washington Univer- 
sity (Washington 6, D. C.) was reported in ScHOoL 
AND Society, June 30, 1951, resigned on May 1 to 
take the post of executive secretary of the National 
Commission on Acerediting, with headquarters in 
the university. 


Officers for 1952-54 of the Governing Board of 
the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York 19, are as follows: Sidney J. French, 
dean of the faculty, Colgate University (Hamilton, 
N. Y.), chairman, and J. Folwell Seull, Jr., head- 
master, Polytechnic Country Day School (Brooklyn), 
vice-chairman. Willian S. Willis, 
ber of the United Nations Fellowship Division, has 


formerly a mem- 
been appointed director of the College Department 
and will work closely with Louis T. Benezet, presi- 
dent, Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), and chair- 
man of the bureau’s College Committee. 


Clara Belle Baker, director, Children’s School, Na- 
tional College of Education (Evanston, IIl.), retires 
this month. Miss Baker has served as head of the 
demonstration school since its founding 26 years ago. 


Henry Slonimsky, professor of ethies and the 
philosophy of religion and dean of the New York 
division of the College-Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion (New York and Cincinnati), under 
the mandatory provisions of the institution’s retire- 
ment system, has retired. Dr. Slonimsky has been a 
member of the staff since 1924 and dean since 1935. 


Hebrew Union 


Recent Deaths 


Charles Townsend Copeland, Boylston Professor 


Emeritus of Rhetoric and Oratory, Harvard Uni- 
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versity, died, July 24, at the age of ninety-two years. 
Dr. Copeland had served the university as lecturer 
on English literature (1893-1910), assistant pro- 
fessor of English (1910-17), associate professor 
(1917-25), and in the Boylston Professorship 
(1925-28). 
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BRANCA, REMO. La Scuola e 
Istituto Padano di Arti Grafiche, Rovigo, Italy. 
450 lire. 
An Italian work dealing with the selection, 
and methods of using films in education. 





il Film. Pp. 168. 


1952. 
classification, 


° 
De CARVALHO, C. DELGADO. 


grafia y la Instruccién Civica: 
para su Ensetanza. Pp. x+131. 
Buenos Aires, 1952. 

A Spanish translation of a book published in Portuguese 
in 1949 by a well-known Brazilian educator on new ideas 
for teaching history, geography, and civics. 


La Historia, la Geo- 
Nuevas Aportaciones 
Editorial Kapelusz, 


‘*Freedom and Loyalty in American Democracy.’’ Pp. 
50. Proceedings of the W —— College Association, 
4435 Live Oak Drive, Claremont, Calif. 1952 
Addresses delivered at the re: nection held at Arizona 
State College (Tempe), April 5, 1952. 

e 


KEISER, ALBERT. College Names: 
Significance. Pp. 184. Bookman Associates, 42 
way, New York 4. 1952. $3.00. 

This volume deals with all the institutions of higher learn- 

ing in the United States, listed in the directory of the 

Office of Education, FSA, whose names require explanation. 
o 

KORNITZER, MARGARET. 
Modern World. Pp. xiii + 403. 
New York 16. 1952. $4.50. 
Intended to give prospective adopters some idea of the 
task to be undertaken and guidance toward its happy ful- 
filment and to serve as a concise handbook on the subject 
and as a survey of the status of adoption in present-day 
society. An appendix of statistical tables, a Hst of regis- 
tered adoption societies throughout the world, a lengthy 
bibliography, and a thorough index complete the volume. 


Their Origin and 
3road- 


Child Adoption in the 
Philosophical Library, 


L’Educazione Civica: Problema 
Radicale della Scuola. Pp. 146. Istituto Padano di 
Arti Grafiche, Rovigo, Italy. 1952. 400 lire. 

A strong argument for civic education in the school. 
a 

NEWSOME, VERNA L., AND ENOLA BORGH. Sen- 
tence Craft: A Text with Exercises for the Freshman 
Course in Composition. Pp. xxii+330. The Mae- 
millan Company, New York 11. 1952. $3.50. 

* 


SMILEY, MARJORIE B. Intergroup Education and 
the American College. Pp. x+212. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27. 1952. $4.25. 

An account of the programs in liberal arts colleges aimed 
at the improvement of intergroup relations in both inter- 
national and national spheres. 


MAZZEO, ARTURO. 
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THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Etticient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 








Retirement Plans Life Insurance 


(TIAA J 


ask about 


WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 


This plan provides valuable protection at 
a remarkably low cost without medical ex- 
amination. Staff members of higher educa- 
tional institutions can participate on a group 
basis (at least 25 persons). 

You will find that Wholesale Life Insurance 
and our already popular Collective Life In- 
surance provide effective supplements to 
Social Security coverage. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
A nonprofit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 




















New | 


ONE AMERICA, 3rd Edition 


Our Racial and National Minorities 


Edited by FRANCIS J. BROWN, Staff Associate with American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C.; and JOSEPH S. ROUCEK, Chairman, Department of Political Science 


and Sociology, University of Bridgeport 


Gives complete coverage of the background, contributions, and present prob- 
lems of each minority group in America. Contains an extremely comprehen- 
sive analysis of the sociological factors involved in intergroup relations, with 


special emphasis on the period after World War I 


704 pages 


Vew / 


554" x 83%” 


THE AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Edited by PAUL B. JACOBSON, Dean, School of Education, University of Oregon 
The two most outstanding features of this book are its discussion of the 
developmental tasks of adolescence and its analysis of the social factors be- 
hind the growth of high schools. Written by a group of distinguished educa- 
tors, this text shows your student his opportunities for helping his pupils 


extend and develop democracy. 
Approx. 512 pages 


554” x BR” 


Published May 1952 








